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they were in correspondence with a man in whom Both-well placed implicit confidence. This man was James Balfour, governor of the castle, the same who superintended the preparation of the mine by which Darnley was blown up, and whom Bothwell met as he entered the garden at Kirk-of-Field. Balfour turned over Edinburgh Castle to the confederates, and also placed in their hands a little silver casket, with a cipher consisting of an P surmounted by a crown, which indicated that it had belonged to Frangois II. It was, in fact, a gift to the Queen from her first husband, which she had passed on to Bothwell.
Balfour asserted that the casket contained valuable papers which, under existing circumstances, might be of the very greatest service to Mary's enemies. The confederated lords opened it, and found therein the three letters, forged or genuine, which we have cited, the marriage contract between Mary and Bothwell, and twelve pieces of poetry in the Queen's handwriting. As Balfour said, it was a lucky find for Mary's enemies: indeed it was worth much more than a victory, which would simply put the Queen's life in their hands, while Balfour's treachery betrayed her honor to them.
Bothwell, in the meantime, had been levying troops, * and believed that he was strong enough to take the field. Consequently he put his army in motion, without awaiting the Hamiltons, who were assembling their vassals, and on the 15th of June, 1567, the opposing forces came face to face. Mary, who was determined to try to avoid bloodshed, sent the French ambassador to the confederates to urge them to lay down their arms. But they replied that the Queen was in error in taking them for rebels: that they were in arms against Bothwell, not against her. Thereupon the Bang's friends did what